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COUNSELING THE RETURNING 


VETERAN’ 


THERE is at present much discussion relative 
to the problems of returning service people and 
the possibilities of a community approach to the 
solution of some of these problems through the 
establishment of co-operative information, re- 
ferral, and egunseling centers. Several such 
centers are in operation and many others are 
contemplated. To such undertakings public- 
school workers, particularly those interested in 
guidance, may have much to contribute. 

Relationship of Information and Referral 
Services to Counseling. Information and _ re- 
ferral services for veterans are very important. 
An information service which provides names 
and addresses of agencies to a client who asks 
for them may have no relation to counseling; 
if, however, the person making the inquiry is 
evidently not clear in his own mind as to where 
he should go and it is necessary for an analysis 
of his problem to be made before he is sent else- 
where, this service then becomes one of referral 
rather than of information. It can be done most 
effectively by a skilled counselor. Therefore, if 
a referral service is to be offered, a professional 

1 Substance of an address at the Conference on 
Adult Counselor Training held by the State Board 


of Control for Voeational Education, Lansing, 
Mich., February 25, 26, 1944. 
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person, not merely a receptionist or an informa- 
tion clerk of the usual type, should be in charge 
of it. 

Establishment of Rapport and Identification 
of Problem. It is often characteristic of coun- 
seling clients that their problems as they first 
state them are not the ones that emerge later. 
It is suggested that those who attempt to counsel 
the returning veteran should bear in mind that 
the establishment of rapport may require more 
time than with the usual adult. There is a re- 
luctance on the part of many service people to 
talk freely of their service experience. Much 
patience is required on the part of the counselor 
in the process of gaining the confidence of his 
client and, therefore, in the identification of his 
problem. 

Types of Guidance Problems. Some veterans 
had problems before they entered the service. 
At a recent meeting of the Michigan Psycho- 
logical Association, where a number of cases 
were presented, it was brought out that many 
of the problems had existed before the war. 
They may be intensified and may be supple- 
mented by new problems. 


A counselor cannot work.effectively today on 
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The 


an individual may occur 


career or employment problems alone. 


ruidance problems ol 
several of the areas of living 


In any one or 1n 


and can be grouped for convenience in the cate- 
gories of education, employment, health, per 
sonal relationships, and recreation. 


Problems. The principal educa 


the 


Kducational 


tional problem of many veterans is inter 
rupted high-school course, which may not be too 
difficult to solve provided that the individual 


admits the need and a high school is ready, 


willing, and able to receive him. In other cases 
the problem is complicated by the fact that the 
veteran, though knowing that he should complete 
a high-school course, has little or no interest in 
doing so. Another complicating factor is that 
of age, as many veterans, even if only 19 or 20 


years of age, are reluctant to go back to elass- 
rooms where the majority of the pupils are 15, 
16, and 17. 


for a somewhat older group increases, as 


If the demand for high-school edu- 
eation 
now appears probable, surely the high schools 
will try to make some adjustments to meet this 
need. 

Another compleation will be found in the 
cases of those veterans who need to finish a high- 
school course but, at the same time, require a 
the 
The solution 


course with more vocational content than 
traditional high schools provide. 
to this may involve enrollment in a school away 
from the client’s home. Plans for the expan 
sion of secondary and adult education in the 
state of New York and elsewhere contemplate 
new resources which might help in situations 
of this kind; they may or may not be available 
in time to serve many veterans. 


The 


problems of veterans are varied in nature. As 


Employment Problems. employment 
far as specifie Job referral is concerned, the local 
boards of the Selective Service System have a 
program to help veterans regain their former 
employment, and the U. 8S. Employment Service 
is responsible for finding new employment; both 
agencies will provide some counseling for their 
clients. However, the community counseling 
service Will be called upon to help. The problem 
confronting the counselor is not that of job 
referral, but of aiding his client to find an oceu- 
pational field in which he has interest and apti- 
tude. There is probably not one occupation 


apart from all others for which an individual 
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is fitted. 
existing in 


Actually, the thousands of occupation 
life fall 
groups and have many things in 


modern naturally into 
families or 
common in so far as the requirements of the 
job and the qualifications of the individual ar 
concerned. 

In the case of the veteran who went into ser 
vice directly from high school, the approach ot} 
the counselor must differ from that used in the 
case of older and more occupationally matur 
individuals. However, the fact that even th 
occupationally mature man may not have made 
a good adjustment occupationally, or may hav 
lost his opportunity for employment in his field 
because of occupational changes, may present 
the counselor with the problem of finding new 
interests and aptitudes. In this process, the use 
of standardized tests of vocational interest, me 
chanical, clerical, and other aptitudes, and per 
haps personality adjustment as well may be 
The U. 


has a testing program of this character which 


very helpful. S. Employment Service 
is made available for many of the registrants in 
USES offices, including veterans. 

Health Problems. 


lem of the veteran, as of most individuals, is 


The most important prob- 


that of building and maintaining good health. 
Many disabled veterans will be registered with 
the Veterans’ Administration. Others the coun- 
selor must help to realize the importance of 
medical service and suggest that it be obtained 
either from the family physician or from medi- 
cal clinics. In the Detroit Counseling Service, 
it has been found that many complicated gui- 
dance problems could not possibly be solved 
without medical attention to uncorrected physi- 
cal defects or to some other physical condition. 

Of greatest importance is the problem of 
mental health. Much comment has been ocea- 
sioned by numerous eases of mental disturbance 
among veterans. Sudden irrational behavior on 
the part of veterans who have gone back to work 
has been observed. The treatment of such cases 
is clearly not within the province of any coun- 
seling agency, yet the counselor must be alert 
to the existence of such problems and must do 
everything he can to help his veteran to get in 
touch with the proper medical resources. 

Problems of Personal Relationships. Experi- 
ence in counseling agencies has established the 
conviction on the part of most guidance workers 
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at the most perplexing problems with which 
he counselor has to deal are those involving the 
personal relationships of the client with mem- 
bers of his family group (if he is an individual 
vithout a family group, that may itself be a 

roblem), with employers, with coworkers on 
he job, and in social life. The failure of many 
persons to adjust to their jobs and to other re- 
ponsibilities is occasioned not so much by 
nadequacies of ability or training as by inabil- 
ity to get along with other people. 

The problem which the counselor faces is to 
vet his elient to try to see himself and his situa- 
tion with some objectivity so that he may be 
helped to throw off the tensions and the conflicts 
which prevent him from accepting other people 
ind from being accepted by them. As far as 
the veteran is concerned, two of these personal 
problems which have already appeared are 
marital and related problems concerning the 
That seri- 
ous guidance problems often result from war- 


opposite sex, and “combat fatigue.” 
time marriages is inevitable. Other personal 
problems emerge as the result of the disloca- 
tions in family life caused by the war. 

From the layman’s standpoint, it is probable 
that combat fatigue is roughly comparable to 
what was known as shell shock in World War I. 
Counselors will find that while War Department 
Form No. 53 (the separation form now used 
for all dischargees) does not give much infor- 
mation beyond the indication in some cases that 
the serviceman was given a “C.D.D.” (certificate 
of disability discharge), the veteran will ocea- 
sionally reveal that the cause was psychoneurosis 
oceasioned by combat fatigue. The degree of 
this type of disability may be so great that 
psvchiatrie treatment, possibly including hos- 
Unfortunately at 


pitalization, is essential. 


present and for some time to come, neither psy- 


Bvents... 
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chiatrists nor hospitals will be available in sutti- 
cient number for veterans and others requiring 
them. This, however, is all the more reason why 


the counselor must be alert to indications of 
emotional instability and must cope with them 
with all the patience in the world. Possibly 
the calmness and objectivity of counseling in- 
terviews is just the stabilizing influence needed 
by an emotionally disturbed veteran. 
Recreational Problems. For the veteran pick- 
ing up the threads of civilian life, possibly 
handicapped physically and very probably emo- 
tionally by war experiences, recreation becomes 
vital. After taking eare of his health, eduea- 
tion, and employment needs, nothing exceeds for 
In this, the 


counselor may give great help, and in order 


him the importance of recreation. 


to do so, he must know thoroughly the resources 
of his community. 

The veteran has all the problems that others 
have—has some of them in greater degree and 
his own. The counselor in 


has a number of 


helping him fnust be patient during the process 
of gaining his confidence and identifying his 
problem. In so doing, he must let the client 


talk. 


his own attitude and to put into words the 


Often the opportunity to reveal freely 


things that are troubling him is in itself a major 
step forward in finding the solutions. The use 


of community resources (in many instances, 
this means not only the local community as we 
usually understand it, but the area or region or 
perhaps the whole state) is one of the keys to 
effective counseling. 

No community today faces a greater challenge 
than to provide in every way possible for the 
reabsorption into the community of its return- 
ing service people and no part of the program 
is more significant than the community counsel- 


ing service. 





AN ACE PROJECT FOR “SOCIAL- 
SECURITY EDUCATION” 

THE American Council on Education initiated 
on September 1 a project in education about 
This project begins with train- 
ing institutes for the employed personnel of the 
Institutes will also be 


social security. 


social-seeurity program. 


provided for teachers of the social sciences in 
undergraduate colleges, teachers in schools of 
social work, business executives, clergymen, and 
other civie leaders. These institutes will be held 
throughout the country in co-operation with 
local universities and colleges as a means of 
promoting the extension of opportunities for 
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nservice and adult edueation in the social-seeur 


itv field An ency will also be provided for 


information and ideas among 


and administrators interested in the 


content of education about 


oclal ecurily. 


The project is) being conducted under the 


iuspices of a committee, the organizing nucleus 


which consists of Arthur J. 


J. Douglas Brown, 


Altn ever, chair 
man, Social security Board: 


ies and director of the in 


| 


pre fessor of 


econorn 
dustrial-relations section, Princeton University ; 
Jolin W. Nason, president, Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College; Zook, ACE. 


Phe director of the project is Karl de Schweinitz 


and George F., president, 
is been training 
Board. The 


possible by a grant 


who, fo the pi <f two years, hi 


consultant of the Social Security 


enterprise has been made 
and was 


the Soeial 


from the Rockefeller Foundation 
jointly planned by representatives of 


Security Board and of the council. 


A PLAN TO CURB POSTWAR JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


WARNING that the postwar period of social 
and economic readjustment in this country may 
even greater juvenile-delinquency 
that 
Desmond, state senator trom 


produce an 
problem than engendered by the war, 
Thomas C. New 


burgh (N. Y.), recently issued the following 


memorandum, which, while dealing specifically 
with the problem in his own state, is undoubt- 


edly applicable to many other parts of the 


country : 


The war has brought to us the gravest juvenile- 
delinquency problem in the history of our country. 


] + 


The psychological impact of war upon the nervous 


svstem of onable children, the glamor of 


Impress 


the uniform, relaxed parental vigil, and industrial 


migration have all contributed to the present rise 


in youth crime. But what of the postwar era with 


ts threat of increasing economie and social strains? 
| difficult period may produce a juvenile-delin- 


serious than what con 
The failure 
New York 
g and scientific approach to the 
Many New York 


’’ youthful law violators have definitely 


to eurb successfully wartime youth 


crime in State is due primarily to lack 


of an intelligent 


problem. State institutions for 


‘reforming 
failed; they have become overerowded ‘‘ecrime ¢ol 


ges.’’ In many such institutions, effective segre- 


b 
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gation of youths, absolutely essential for proper 
treatment, is impossible. First offenders are con 
fined with seasoned criminals; boys of 16 with men 
of 30; normal, healthy youths with sex crimina 
and mental defectives. 

Senator Desmond will reintroduce in the legis 
lature at its next session a bill which passed the 
Senate just before the adjournment of the recent 
session, leaving no time for action by the House 
The bill would establish 
Youth Correction Authority to conduct “an ag 


ol Representatives. 


gressive, state-wide campaign to deal both with 
predelinquent children and with those already 


delinquent.” The proposed law: 


l. Requires the authority to stimulate develo] 
ment of community activities designed to prevent 
juvenile delinqueney. 

2. Requires the courts to commit to the authority 
for rehabilitation youthful offenders between 16 
and 21. The authority will determine type and 
length of treatment needed. 

3. Authorizes the authority to set up detention 
and diagnostic centers, hostels, training schools, 
forestry and road camps, in addition to using ap 
proved existing prisons, so that careful individual 


and flexible treatment can be given. 


THE 36TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AFTER a lapse of three years, the annual con 
vention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will meet in Columbus, November 23 
25. The sessions will be centered on the con 
sideration of critical issues in the teaching of 
English, according to a statement released to 
the press, September 13, by Angela M. Broen- 
Park High School, 


president of the council. 


ing, of Forest 3altimore, 

The opening session on Thursday evening will 
be given over to a panel and forum based on 
responses to a letter recently circulated among 
the membership by the president. Friday morn- 
ing’s general session will be addressed by the 
president and will include a panel discussion of 
the implications of current national and interna- 
tional developments for the English eurriculum. 
On Friday afternoon, a number of groups will 
discuss specific problems in English instruction 
including the following: articulation, intereul- 
tural and international relations, language com- 
student use of and 


munication, newspapers 
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magazines dealing with controversial questions, 
radio and radio workshops, reading at the see- 
ondary and college levels, research, speech and 
drama, and supervisory problems. Saturday 
morning will be devoted to sectional meetings 
on the elementary-school, secondary-school, and 
college levels. The convention will close with a 
luncheon meeting, President Broening presiding. 

Arema Kirven, of South High Sehool, Colum- 
bus, is chairman of the local convention ¢com- 
mittee; Sara Crist, of the same school, is seere- 
North High 
School, is publicity chairman. Convention head- 
quarters will be at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 


and persons wishing to attend are urgently re- 


tary; and Pauline Bryant, of 


quested to make hotel reservations not later than 


October 20. 


THE EDWARD L. BERNAYS CIVIL- 
LIBERTIES LECTURES AT COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY 

ProvING that they are alive to the public 
school’s responsibility for an informed citizenry, 
American educators in statements recently re- 
leased by Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell 
University, proposed action to re-edueate the 77 
per cent of the American people who, according 
to a recent survey, do not know what the Bill 
of Rights is. 

These statements came in response to a letter 
by President Day announeing the Edward L. 
Bernays Lectures on Civil Liberties to be given 
at the university this fall. (See ScHooL AND 
Society, September 9, 1944.) 

The release reports that there is an agree- 
ment among edueators that “this widespread 
ignorance of our fundamental freedoms was a 
shocking reflection on the American public- 
school system.” Said W. M. Braden, superin- 
tendent of schools, Natchez ( Miss.) : 

It is rather pathetic to note that millions of our 
boys are fighting for a country whose history they 
know but little of. 

Some warned against the internal corruption 
of civil liberties. Leonard B. Wheat, superin- 
tendent of schools, Wichita (Kans.), said: 

I fear the loss of democratic principles and civil 
liberties because of the enemies within our borders 
more than I do the enemies which we are fighting 


on foreign soil. 


Many suggested types of action to create a 
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sharper and more general awareness of the Bill 
of Rights. 


a “humanization§ of 


One superintendent of schools urged 
Others 


planned to organize forums and group meetings 


civil liberties.” 
to diseuss civil liberties, along with a greater 
classroom emphasis on the implications of the 
Bill of Rights. 
that “only through a program of edueation ean 


All were fundamentally agreed 


the democratic way of life be accomplished and 
practiced.” S. R. Logan, superintendent ot 
schools, Winnetka (Ill.), went even further: 

We realize the importance of having such prin 
ciples exemplified in the organization, control, and 
practice of all elements of the school. 

Other respondents indorsing the project were: 
Henry H. Hill, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh; W. H. Lemmel, 
Wilmington (Del.); L. G. 
city 


superintendent of 
Derthick, 


Chattanooga ; 


schools, 
superintendent of schools, 
Frederic E. 


sociation of 


Merwin, president, American <As- 
Aleuin 
St. John’s University (Col 
Frank 

Gulfport 


Teachers of Journalism; 
Deutsch, president, 
legeville, Minn.); B. 3rown, superin- 

( Miss.) ; 


Hunt, superintendent of 


tendent of schools, and 
Herold C. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


schools, 


NORTH CAROLINA HAS DOUBLED 
= TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 
TEN YEARS 
THE average salary paid to teachers in North 
Carolina has doubled in the 10-year period end- 
ing in 1943-44. In 1933 
salaries were at their lowest point, the average 


34, the year in which 
teacher received $560.22. Last year, it is esti- 
mated that the average teacher, not including 
voeational teachers, received $1,220. 

The average salary paid to white teachers 
from state funds inereased from $600.23. an- 
nually in 1933-34 to an estimated $1,270 in 
1943-44. 
teachers from state funds, on the other hand, 
1933-34 to 


These 


aries are sometimes supplemented by cities and 


The average salary paid to Negro 


increased from a low of $393.80 in 
approximately $1,125 in 1943-4. sal- 
counties. 

With the opening of the school year 1944-45, 
the state has completed full equalization of sal- 
aries for white and Negro teachers. 

This gratifying information was reported to 
ScHooL AND Society by the North 
State News Bureau, Raleigh. 


Carolina 
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THE QUESTION OF COEDUCATION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
ALTHOUGH a recent effort to admit women stu- 


he College of Edueation, University of 


dents to 
Florida, failed to win the approval of the Board 


will 


for its adoption. 


of Control, the proponents of the change 


doubtless continue to 


Daily Sun, September 10, in 


press 
The Gainesville 
commenting editorially on the defeat of the pro 


n its favor in part 


po al, eites the arguments 
follows: 


versitv of Florida, with aceommoda 


1. The Uni 
ions for 3,500 students, anticipated a fall enroll- 


ment of less than S00 students. 


The Florida State College for Women at Talla- 
hassee, with a normal enrollment of 2,000, antici- 
pated a fall enrollment of 3,000 students. 


The public schools of Florida have each year 


been faced with an increasing shortage of teachers, 
ind the opening of the College of Education to 
women even as wartime emergency should go a 


long way toward solving the problem. 

1. Fraternity houses surrounding the University 
of Florida were finding themselves in almost un 
In normal times 
Control of the 


solvable problems due to the war. 


these houses relieve the Board of 
burden of providing dormitory space for some 1,000 
students. 


5. The 


losing some of 


faculty of the University of Florida was 
its outstanding members to coedu- 
cation universities or to private enterprise. Con 


tinuation of this trend could undo years of work 
in bringing to the university men and women out- 
standing in their respective fields of education... . 

Aside 


segregating 


from the housing emergency, the idea of 


men and women students is as anti 
quated as the 40-year-old policy to which the board 
decided to adhere. Women 
their places along side men in the Army, Navy, and 


Marines; 


vesterday have taken 
they are working side by side in business 
and industry; and they enjoy equal franchise of 
the ballot. 


fully together is arehaie and unnatural. 


The idea that they cannot study success- 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE 
AIR BEGINS ITS 15TH YEAR OF 
BROADCASTS, OCTOBER 9 
Tue American School of the Air, CBS, begins 
its 15th vear of educational broadeasts on Octo- 
ber 9. Programs will be presented twice daily, 
Mondays through 9:15-9:45 am., 
EWT; rebroadeast at 3:30 EWT. The 
programs are devoted to science, music, world 


The 


Fridays, 


P.M., 


geography, literature, and current events. 
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school has the indorsement of the NEA and 
produced by the department of education, CBS. 
with the co-operation of Science Service, t 
Music Edueators National Conference, the As 
sociation for Arts in Childhood, the Amerie: 
Library Association, and the Board of Edue: 
tion of the City of New York. Over-all super 
vision is by Lyman Bryson, director of ed 
cation, with Leon Levine as broadeast directo) 
The programs are now taken by 177,000 elass 
rooms in the United States. They are beamed 
to Latin America and overseas and are utilized 
by the Office of War Information as the officia 
channel of dissemination to school pupils and 
teachers. Through the co-operation of the Wa 
Department, the science and geography broad 
casts are recorded and flown to 400 stations of 
the Armed 
east throughout the world wherever America 


Forees Radio Service for rebroad 


servicemen are stationed. Veterans’ hospitals 
are also receiving the programs for the re-edu 
cation and rehabilitation of wounded and ill 
servicemen. 

Six broadeasts of the coming series will b« 
written, directed, and produced in Canada 
They will be heard on November 20, January 
18, February 6, March 3, March 21, and April 9. 
The rest of the series originates in New York. 


The general schedule follows: 


Mondays—Science Frontiers: Careers in science. 


Tuesdays—Gateways to Musie: From folk song 
to symphony. 

Wednesdays—New Horizons: World geography. 

Thursdays—Tales from Far and Near: Modern 
and classical stories dramatized. 

Fridays—This Living World: Current events and 


postwar problems. 


A fully detailed schedule of the entire series 
is outlined in a manual soon to be published and 
distributed to teachers, educational associations, 
and other interested organizations. 

The Monday and Friday series, science and 
current events, respectively, will be directed by 
Robert Louis Shayon. The Tuesday series, on 
musie, will be directed by Oliver Daniel, with 
CBS conductor of sym- 
phonic music, as conductor. The Wednesday 
and Thursday programs, geography and litera- 


Bernard Herrmann, 


ture, respectively, will be under the direction 
Roy Chapman Andrews 
is the narrator for the geography series. 


of Richard Sanville. 
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EGYPT MOVES TOWARD UNIVERSAL 
LITERACY 

Ir one were asked to rank the outstanding 

the 


vears, the almost complete eradication of illit- 


educational achievements of past twenty 
eracy in Turkey would probably be close to the 
top of the list. This end was effected by the 
compulsory attendance at school of every illit- 
erate person between the age of 15 and 50 for 
a given number of hours each week until he or 
she eould qualify for the government’s literacy 
certificate. Progress was greatly facilitated by 
the adoption of the Western alphabet and 
purely phonetie spelling. 

Other countries of the Moslem world have also 
moved toward universal literacy, although none 
as yet has taken steps so radical and thorough- 
going as those that brought results so quickly in 
Turkey. 
ment toward universal elementary education in 
1933, the British 
Iran has had a similar 
but its initiation has apparently been delayed 
by the war.“ Now Egypt is considering a plan 
of compulsory schooling, two hours a day, five 
days a week, for all males between the ages of 
13 and 45, with the possibility of including girls 


Iraq instituted a nation-wide move- 


when mandate terminated. 


program in prospect, 


and women between 12 and 25. 

Wilfred Vickers, of the Institute of Eduea- 
tion, Giza (Egypt), reports in The Journal of 
Education (London), September, 1944: 


The huge scheme involves more than twice the 
number of persons at present being educated in the 
whole educational system. It is clear that, in 
order to cope with a task of those dimensions, far- 
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reaching administrative arrangements must be en- 
visaged. .. ." 

Employers and landowners will be responsible for 
and 


the education of their employees. Factories 


business houses will have to pay for classes, 
Landowners with holdings over 200 acres will have 
to do the same. .. . The Prisons Department will 
be responsible for the education of prisoners. 
Government offices employing more than fifteen 
workers, hors de cadre, will be re sponsible for such 
employees, while the Ministries of Defense and 
Interior will be responsible for the instruction of 
their illiterate troops and police. . 

Pupils who fail to attend classes will make them 
selves liable to a fine... and/or imprisonment. ... 
The same penalties will apply to... employers who 
fail to comply with the orders of the Ministry.’... 
Bill known 


until they are submitted to Parliament. 


The exact terms of the will not be 


It will be noted that Egypt's plan does not 
contemplate a change of alphabet, nor is it so 
liberal as that of Turkey toward the edueation 
of women.'! In these, as in other movements that 
strike against deep-lying mores, the Turks have 
shown themselves to be remarkably plastie and 
Witness, for example, the abandon- 
(the fez) 


and, almost as speedily, the unveiling of women. 


adaptable. 
ment overnight of the national hat 


The former may not be regarded, perhaps, as 
one of the fundamental mores, but the latter 
certainly is! 

And, speaking of movements toward the giv- 
ing up of age-old customs, it is to be noted that 
the advantages of a decimal monetary system 
are again being openly urged in Britain, with 
whispered suggestions, even, for the metric sys- 


W.C.B. 


tem of weights and measures.- 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

RoGcer HAMILTON, professor of economics and 
head of the department, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, has been appointed dean of the university’s 
College of Business Administration. 


Tom Sting, director of publie relations, Car- 
roll College (Waukesha, Wise.), has been named 
dean of the college; James Browning, head of 
the department of business administration, has 
been appointed business manager; Russell De- 


Long, former director of junior achievement, 


Milwaukee, has been appointed admission ecoun- 
selor. 

J. CONRAD SEEGERS, headmaster, Oak Lane 
Day School of 
(Philadelphia), has been appointed associate 


Country Temple University 
dean of the university’s Teachers College. N. 
Eldred Bingham, a the staff of 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- , 
Other ap- 


member of 


bia University, succeeds Dr. Seegers. 
pointments at the day school inelude: Ruth 
Dolton, to the first-grade work; Carolyn Bals- 
baugh succeeding Betty Shuey in the nursery 
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school; Hildegarde Marshall succeeding Eleanor 
Hawley, who has 
- Helene Strousse succeeding Hope 


accepted a post in the city’s 
public school 
ing Horn as director of art. 

MARION VERA CUTHBERT, a member of the Na 
tional Board of the YWCA, has been appointed 
to the staff of Frederick W. Maroney, dean ot 
students, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College. 


counselor of men’s activi 


(Detroit), 


Victor Sp 


ties, Wayne | 


ATHELF, 


niversity has been 


named assistant direetor and acting head of the 
division of student personnel, 
KF. C. Bioop, professor of advertising, Uni 


versity of Nebraska, has been appointed acting 


director, School of Journalism, to serve until a 


successor to Harold Hamil can be appointed, 


Professor Hamil will leave, October 1, to accept 


a post as editorial writer for the St. Louis Star- 
Times 
Witesur M. HANLEy, assistant protessor of 


geography, University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed director of extension teaching in the 
Kxtension Division of the university to succeed 


W. H. Lig 


tension staff are as 


Other changes in the ex 
Jay I. Williams, 
Lawrence College 


(Appleton, Wise.), to be assistant field repre 


htyv, retired. 
follows: 
formerly director of musie, 
entative with headquarters at Appleton; Jose 
phine Osgood Morris, instructor in political sei 
Margaret I. 


of history, Hastings (Nebr.) College, instructor 


ence, Knowles, formerly professor 
in history; and William Dewitt Metz, instructor 
for the 

centers. <A. H. 
principal of the senior high 
Lac, and John H. 


tendent ot 


Manitowoe, Sheboygan, and 


in history 


Green Bay Filbey, assistant 


school, Fond du 
Hamburg, assistant superin- 


schools, Edgerton, have been named 
directors of the new extension service established 
On October 1, the 


following changes in staff will beeome effective 


for their respective towns. 


in connection with the readjustment of “fune- 


tions in the visual-education bureau”: Freeman 
full-time direction of the 
photographie laboratory, and Walter A. Wit- 


f visual instruction in the publie 


H. Brown will assume 


ti h, director ( 


Madison (Wise.), will beeome acting 
the Visual 


schools ot 


director of Bureau of Instruction 


suc ceeding Mr. Brown. 
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ErcEL S. Eppricut, of the Texas State Col 
lege for Women (Denton), has been appointed 
head of the department of foods and nutrition, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechani 
Arts (Ames), to succeed P. Mabel Nelson, whos 
Home Eco 
nomics, was reported in SCHOOL AND SocIETYy, 
May 20. 
Swanson, professor of foods and nutrition, as 


appointment as dean, Division of 


Other appointments include: Pear! 


assistant director of home-economics research, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in addition to 
her other duties; Gladys Everson, formerly of 
Wayne University, associate professor of foods 
J. Morford, specialist in vo 
U. S. Office of Edueation, 
assistant professor of agricultural engineering; 
3ariss Mills, formerly of Michigan State Col 


of Agriculture and Applied Science, assis- 


and nutrition; V. 


cational education, 


lege 


tant professor of English and speech. 


ARTHUR C,. CopE, associate professor of chem- 
istry, Columbia University, has been appointed 
professor in charge of the division of organic 
chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Dr. Cope, who has been doing “important 
war work,” will be on leave of absence for the 


duration. 


HALDEEN Brappy, whose appointment to the 
staff of Texas Technological College (Lubbock) 
Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 29, 
1943, has been appointed associate professor of 


English, University of Kansas. 


Ropert OLiveR BLooMeERr, instructor in geol- 
ogy, University of Virginia, has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship in St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 

THREE members have been appointed to the 
staff of the department of religious education, 
follows: F. L. 


Gibbs, to give a course in administration and 


University of Pittsburgh, as 


supervision of religious edueation; Charles Read 
Zahniser, a course on case work in parish pro- 
grams; and E. L. Kautz, a course on the use of 


drama in religious education. 


Tue following appointments are among those 
announced by Goucher College (Baltimore, 18), 
September 19: LaWanda F. Cox, of the staff of 
Hunter College (New York City), assistant pro- 
fessor of history; Marguerite Massicot Schmidt, 
instructor in chemistry; Joanne Murray, in- 
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structor in physical education; Madeline Heff- 
ner, instructor in physiology and hygiene; and 
Florence Bennett Wiggin, instructor in art. 

TirzAH ANDERSON has been appointed as- 
sisant professor of education, the University of 
North Carolina. 

Myrtis W. HaAti has been named assistant 
professor of home economies, University of Ala- 
bama. 

Auprey B. Brearty has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of home economies, DePauw Uni- 


versity, Greencastle, Ind. 


José EcHANIZ, Spanish-American pianist, has 
heen appointed to the staff of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue following appointments have been an- 
nounced by Temple University: Harold Went- 
worth, author of the recently completed “Amer- 
ican Dialect Dictionary,” associate professor of 
English; James P. Emery, formerly assistant to 
the late George Lyman Kittredge in Harvard 
University, and Margaret Church, former assist- 
ant editor, ‘Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary,” instructors in English; Laurence R. 
Campbell, assistant professor of journalism, 
University of California, to the department of 
journalism; and Myron Heidingsfield, chief 
statistician for the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, assistant professor of marketing in the 
School of Public and Business Administration. 


Mary A. S. Bartuuig has been appointed in- 
structor in science, Capital City School of 
Nursing, Washington, D. C. 


Heten V. Barns has been named instructor 
in chemistry and mathematics, Martin College, 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

DonaLp G. TeEwkKspury, who has been on leave 
of absence for two years for service with the 
War Department, has returned to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as professor of com- 
parative edueation. Dr. Tewksbury, former 
dean of Bard College, who has had extensive 
experience in the Far East, will give courses 
on “Far Eastern Culture and Education” and 
“Comparative Cultures and Intereultural Edu- 
cation.” 


PercivAL M. Symonps, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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who gave courses in education during the entire 
summer session at the University of Wisconsin, 


has returned to Teachers College. 


THE following persons have been appointed 
to the Edueation Panel of the Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board of Georgia: O. C. 
Aderhold, 


University of Georgia, director; Paul Carroll, 


professor of vocational education, 
on leave from Georgia State College for Women 
(Milledgeville) ; Miss Johnnye V. Cox, formerly 
supervisor of schools, Pulaski County (Ga.); 
(on 
(Dahlonega) ; 


director of guidance 
College 
superintendent of 


Kk. Smith, dean (on 


Hudgins, 
North 


Rodgers, 


Charles 
leave), Georgia 
L. O. 
schools, Colquitt County; T. 


leave), Georgia Southwestern College (Amer- 


formerly 


icus) ; Ralph Tolbert, associate professor of 
vocational education, 
Nell Winn, formerly 

Floyd County, members of the field staff; W. 
A. Stumpf, formerly research associate, Com- 


University of Georgia; 


supery isor of schools, 


mittee on Preparation of a Manual on Uni- 
versity and College Business Organization and 
Administration, technical associate in sehool ad- 
ministration; S. P. Clemons, director (on leave), 
Bureau of Schoolhouse Planning and Construe 
tion, South Carolina State Department of Edu- 
eation, technical associate in school building; 
Claude Pureell, supervisor of school transpor- 
tation, Georgia State Department of Education, 
technical associate in school transportation; and 
James E. Greene, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and W. O. Hampton, for- 
merly professor of education, North Georgia 


College, technical associates in research and 
statistics. The office of the board is in Athens. 


CarL F. Wirrke, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created joint American- 
Canadian Committee on Edueation, a group 
formed under the auspices of the American 
Council on Edueation and several Canadian 
education associations to “promote mutual un- 
derstanding and respect between the two na- 
tions.” 

Forrest H. KirKPATRICK, dean of students, 
Bethany (W. Va.) College, who has been on 
leave of absence to serve as personnel adminis- 
trator with the RCA Manufacturing Company, 


has been appointed by Secretary Cordell Hull 
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consultant on personnel administration tor 


the De partment of state. The appointment 


Vas made as 


of July 5. 


PAUL SHEATS, former ty assistant protessor ol 
edueation, University of Wiseonsin, and more 


recently director, New Tools for Learning, New 


York 16, has been appointed to the staff of 
Town Hall, New York 18, to serve as admuinis- 
trative assistant to George V. Denny, Jr. Dr. 


Sheats will have charge of the lecture division 


and will also supervise the organization of a 


new- division offering “short courses and work- 


shops for teachers and other professional lead- 


ers and workers.” 
Henry Reiter, head of the department of his- 
tory and government, St. Lawrence University, 


has been granted leave of absence to serve as 
legal specialist in international organization in 
the Division of International Security, Depart- 


ment of State. 


WALDEMAR 


University of 


WESTERGAARD, professor of his- 


Angeles), 


is on leave of absence until January 1, to write 


tory, California (Los 
a history of Denmark for the American-Seandi 


navian Foundation, New York City. 


Rosert I. WILLIAMS, superintendent of 


schools, Smyth County (Va.), has been named 


state supervisor of elementary edueation. 


Tue following appointments to the Pennsyl- 
Publie 
were recently announced: Stanley A. 
of East Washington, 
teacher education and certification; G. 


vania State Instruction 
Wengert, 


director of 


Department of 


assistant 
Kepler 
Mills, of the staff of the University of Pitts 
burgh, chief of health and physieal education; 
A. Pauline Sanders, of State Teachers College 
(Indiana), chief of home-eeconomies edueation; 
Edwin W. 


schools of Seranton, chief of secondary eduea- 


and Cruttenden, a teacher in the 


tion. 

PauL M. 
Tekamah 
supervisor ol 
Leo P. 


state superintendent of schools. 


Reip, superintendent of schools, 
(Nebr.), has 


secondary education to succeed 


been appointed state 
Black, who has been appointed deputy 
Dr. Blaek, in 
turn, replaced Leonard L. Larson, whose elee- 
tion to the superintendency of schools in Me- 
Cook (Nebr.) 


Society, September 16. 


Was reported in SCHOOL AND 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Vou. 60, No. 1553 


W. B. LoGAn, co-ordinator of distributive edu 
eation, Asheville (N. C.), has been appointed 
acting state supervisor of distributive education, 


succeeding Alvis S. Proctor. 


Sy.tviA F. PuLorrs, a teacher in several high 
schools in Iowa, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Marion County (Iowa), to succeed 
J. F. Traey, who has accepted a teaching post in 
the schools of Des Moines. 


Mrs. 
tendent of schools, Merrick County (Nebr.), to 


Emit Hrvuza has been elected superin 


succeed Margaret Turnbull, resigned. 


LOTTIE STOCKEBRAND has been named acting 
W oodson 


(Kans.), to sueceed Josie Cooper, resigned. 


superintendent of schools, County 


TunG YUEN FonG, a native of Chekiang Prov 
ince (China), has been appointed teacher ot 
Chinese culture in the senior high schools ot 
Philadelphia by the Division of Sciences, Arts, 
and Edueation, Department of State, and the 
Philadelphia Board of Education. 


E. R. Reisen, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 


University of Arizona, resigned last summer 


after fourteen vears of service. 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, professor of eduea 
tion and head of the department of business 
edueation, Harvard University, for more than 


twenty years, retired, July 1. 


Recent Deaths 

GEORGE LEROY GUILLET, associate professor 
of mechanical engineering, the Pennsylvania 
State College, succumbed to a heart attack, Sep 
tember 18, in his fifty-seventh vear. Professor 
Guillet had served as assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering (1909-14), MeGill Univer- 
sity; professor of mechanical engineering 1915 
21), Queen’s College (Toronto); and at the 
Pennsylvania State College, since 1924. 


EUGENE LerNER, professor of psychology, 
Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.), 
died, September 21, at the age of forty-three 
Dr. Lerner, who was born in Budapest, 
1927 and had 
done clinical case work in child-guidance insti- 
tutions (1927-33) in Brooklyn (N. Y.) and 
Newark (N. J.) before going to the department 


years. 


beeame an American citizen in 


of psychology, Sarah Lawrence College, in 1936. 
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Other Items 

Tue Committee on Cooperation with Eduea- 
tion of the National ‘Association of Manutace- 
turers has sent out under date of August 30 
the introductory number of its new pamphlet, 


Trends in Education-Industry Cooperation. 
The committe asks for suggestions from per- 
sons interested in the interrelation of education 
and industry. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained by writing to the editor, Trends in 
Education-Industry Cooperation, 14 West 49th 


St., New York 20. 
for India’s Free- 
Avenue, 


National Committee 
1129 


(D. C.), has released the first issue (September) 


THE 
dom, Vermont Washington 5, 
of a new monthly magazine, Voice of India. 
The journal, which is planned to convey “au- 
thentic news from India and authoritative com- 
nents” on the news, is edited by Indians, but 
will also carry opinions of informed Americans 
that 
Single copies are 20 cents; a year’s subscription, 
$2.00. 


on the problems confronting country. 


LyMAN Bryson, director of education, CBS, 
and president, American Adult Edueation As- 
sociation, was the guest of honor at the three- 
day annual meeting of the Canadian Adult Edu- 
cation Association, September 13-15, in Ottawa. 


Tue Personnel Bureau of the University of 
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Illinois has opened wide its doors to help any 
Illinois veteran in his decisions about vocation, 
education, and personal or psychological prob 


lems. 


ACCORDING to news reports trom Canada, 
social reforms, which have been approved “in 
principle” by the Parliament, will grant family 
allowances so that “every child up to the age of 


16 would in effect be endowed by the state.” 


Edu- 


eation, Ontario, has announced that the funda- 


PREMIER GEORGE A. Drew, Minister of 


mental truths of religion will be taught in all 
schools of the province during the coming year. 
The instruction will be given in grades 1 and 2 
guides for 


immediately; in other grades as 


teachers become available. Instruction will be 
non-sectarian, but parents and guardians are 
given permission to withdraw their children 
from the classes if they object. Any board of 
trustees may obtain exemption from the ruling 
provided that they make written application to 


the Minister of Education. 

Tue State University of Iowa will begin the 
13th year of its radio child-study elub this fall 
with emphasis on war and postwar problems in 
14 lectures. More 


than 2,000 persons in a half dozen states are 


a series of four courses of 


expected to enroll either by groups or as indi- 


viduals. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF SOCIAL 


SCIENCE 
THERE is substantial evidence to indicate that 
social seience has attained an external or 


peripheral maturity. The external boundaries 
have been fairly well established and jurisdic- 
tions recognized by the “neighbors.” Social 
science has gained stature and status as a 
separate area of thought. 

The internal affairs of social science present 
an entirely different situation. The various 
areas of economies, psychology, business admin- 
istration, sociology, geography, and political sei- 
ence have been exploited independently with lit- 
tle if any co-ordination or respect for jurisdic- 
Within the various divisions of social sei- 
ence, orderly procedure is rare. We speak of 
economie theory, applied economies, agricultural 
economies, business economies, and economies for 


’ 


tion. 





engineers. Economies should be economies 
wherever it is seen and regardless of the com- 
pany it keeps. Psychologists are known both 
as educational psychologists and industrial psy- 
chologists, to mention two phases of psychology. 
Is psychology psychology wherever it is found 
or do the principles of psychology change when 
the shelter is changed from a classroom to a 
machine shop? Courses are being offered in 
business statisties, edueational statisties, and 
just statisties. 

The prevailing internal organization of the 
social sciences might be described as a mixed 
vertical organization. The organization is ver- 
tieal in the sense that specialization of business, 
education, and agriculture, to mention three 
forms of specialization, extends from the top to 


the bottom. The organization is mixed in that 
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the fundamentals are mixed with the special 


applications of the fundamentals in the same 
eourse 

that the fundamental principles 
of social science be brought under one adminis 
trative jurisdication, forming a horizontal base 
ning in psychology, business, 


The 


selence 


tor specialized tra 


and other specialized areas. 


engineering, 


validity of basie instruetion in social 


umption that the various 


based on the a 


divisions of soeial seienee are eoneerned with 


basie principles common to all phases of social 
cience, For example, measuring techniques are 
used by all social-seienee practitioners. An- 
other example of material common to many 


is the subject, Popula- 


oclal-seience courses 
tion. The Malthusian theory of population is 
discussed in sociology, and also in economies. 


Consequently a student who studies both soei- 


ology and economies, as many students do, will 


have two doses of Malthus, when one exposure 
to Malthus should be suffieient. 
The accompanying outline of a_ horizontal 


ba l@ Currie tlum ror social science Is presented 
as an idea and not as a detailed course of study. 
Each of the seven major areas should probably 
be taught as a separate course. Having ecom- 
pleted the basie courses a student should be pre- 
pared to specialize in one or more of several 


fields. 


A HORIZONTAL BASIC CURRICULUM FOR SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
I. Measurements 
1. Principles of Statistics 
A. Graphical presentaticn of data 
2. Map reading 
3. Accounting principles 
Il. Motivation 
1. Economic 
A. Wages, interest, price 
2. Political 
A. Propaganda 
B. Study of attitudes 
ins, Cyclical Tendencies 
l. Geographie 
A. Seasons 
B. EKarth’s movements 
2. Political 
A. Rise and fall of states 
3. Economie 
A. Business cycle 
IV. Relationships 


1. Population and land 
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2. Man to the state 
3. Group to group within the state 
4. State to state 
V. Institutions 
1. Economie 
A. Markets 
B. Financial, monetary, business, and in 
dustrial 
C. Communieation 
2. Political 
A. Judicial, legislative, executive 
VI. Resources 
1. Exploitation 
2. Preservation 
VII. Philosophies and Ideologies 
lL. Freedom 
2. Control 


3. Co-operation 


Sinee all the areas suggested are basie and 
elementary, there would be no need for pre- 
requisites. The courses could be taken in any 
order, one each term or all during one term. 
Having covered the seven basie areas a student 
should be able to move much more rapidly in 
advanced courses. So often lack of fundamen- 
tals handicaps students in advanced courses and 
sometimes slows down the tempo of the entire 
Those funda- 
mentals only, engineers perhaps, could have 


course. students interested in 
their desires satisfied without the frills of special- 
The basie curriculum would be espe- 
cially adult 
through the extension service. Advanced courses 


ization. 
useful in education earried on 
in social science could be elevated to a profes- 


sional level. The suggested changes in course 


organization and nomenclature should prove 
stimulating to both instruetors and _ students. 
Duplication of fundamental materials taught in 
related departments should be eliminated. 
The dividing line between the horizontal basic 
material and the more advanced or vertical 
eourses should be the difference between amateur 
training and professional training. So many of 
the traditional courses in social science are a 
mixture of non-professional and professional 
training, the result being that the amateur is 
foreed to take some professional training in 
order to aequire a general background, while the 
professional is impatient to get on with the 
The and 
amateurs in the same course presents instruc- 


tors with a most irritating teaching problem, 


course. mixing of professionals 
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The horizontal basie curriculum in social sei- 
ence might very well meet the edueational needs 
of the seventeen-year-old pre-induction boys, 
also the edueational needs of returning service 
The general nature of the 


en and women. 


suggested eurriculum should serve both as a 


refresher and help the ex-service men and wo- 
men to adjust to a peacetime civilian society. 


The fact that the present text materials in 
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organization suggested in this paper ean be view- 
ed as an advantage rather than as a disad- 
vantage. The absence of texts would necessitate 
the writing of new texts embodying the changes 
brought about by war. The monotony of old 
paths would give way to new if somewhat 
hazardous trails. Social science probably is in 
need of an audit. 


: W. V. Owen 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 





elementary social science do not follow the 
Deekd. .. 
“FRANK CODY: A REALIST IN 
EDUCATION” 
Frank Cody: A Realist in Education. By the 
Detroit Publie School Staff. xii+572 pp. 


New York: Maemillan, 1943. 


Many persons publish autobiographies long 


$4.00. 


betore their demise, but few men, except presi- 
dential candidates, have the privilege of reading 
their own full-length life histories as chronicled 
by the pens of others. The biography under 
review happens, however, to be something more 
than an excellent specimen of a rare species. It 
not only records the life and achievements and 
adventures of one of the most colorful, likable, 
and suecessful leaders in the recent development 
of American public education; it is in itself a 
not unimportant document in the history of 
American democracy. For, in a unique way, 
Frank Cody has typified throughout his profes- 
sional career the qualities that seem, at least to 
the present observer of the educational scene, 
fundamentally essential to the most effective ser- 
vice of a school superintendent under the Amer- 
ican principle of almost complete local autonomy 
in the control of tax-supported education. 
Above all, perhaps, the successful school 
superintendent, must be a liaison officer between 
the people of the community and the profes- 
In the best 
sense of the expressive vernacular term, he must 
and this Frank Cody has 
been in a measure unsurpassed, in all probabil- 
any other public-school superintendent 


sional personnel of the schools. 





be a “good mixer” 


ity, by 
since the first election of such an official in Buf- 
falo in 1837. But the successful school superin- 
tendent must also be, in his own right, a profes- 


He 


sional edueator, with ideals, insight, vision. 


must know, preferably from first-hand experi 
ence, at least the broader technical problems of 
educational work. He must, in a large city 
school system, be competent to select specialized 
associates, willing to delegate to them requisite 
authority, tenacious in holding them to strict 
the 


Frank Cody has been all this and more 


accountability in exercise of authority. 

witness, 
for one example, the leadership that the Detroit 
schools have long maintained in the scientific 
study of their problems. 

Dr. Cody was born (1870) and reared in the 
village of Belleville, twenty-four miles south- 
west of Detroit, and now a part of the greatly 
expanded “Detroit area.” At the age of six- 
teen, he began his work as a teacher in a one- 


room school at Willow Run (a name to conjure 


with, as recent events have shown). He at- 
tended the Michigan State Normal School 
(since 1897, the Michigan State Normal Col- 


lege) at Ypsilanti, five miles from his home. 
He became a school principal and a little later 
superintendent of schools at Delray, across the 
River Rouge at the southwestern boundary of 
Detroit, which, with its school system, was ab- 
sorbed by the growing city in 1906. Since the 
latter the 
Detroit public schools successively as principal, 


date, he has been associated with 


assistant superintendent, superintendent, presi- 
dent of the municipal (Wayne) university, and 
now emeritus and 


superintendent president 


emeritus. Thus Frank Cody has lived in the 
Detroit area for almost three fourths of a cen- 
tury. Like his early neighbor and long-time 
friend, Henry Ford, he has played an important 
role in the spectacular development and expan- 
Most significantly from the 


sion of this area. 





point of view of the present discussion, over a 
period of well nigh sixty years he has been in 
unceasing and intimate touch with pulse of the 
public whose educational interests and enter- 
prises he has served and supervised. 

During the period of Detroit’s most rapid 


rrowth in pop uation, 1910—30, Dr. Cody served 


first with outstanding success as a leader in 
adult edueation, which is so Important In an 
expanding industrial community. In 1919 he 
hbecume permet ndent of schools, retaining this 
post-until his retirement, July 1, 1942, thus cov- 


the “Golden 
Decade,” the lean years of the Great Depression, 
and the eat vears of World War II. 


this time, too, he was a member 


ering the prosperous years of 
During 
a lares part ol 
president) of the Michigan 
had a 


(for several terms, 


State Board of Edueation, and as such 


leading part in the development of the state nor- 
flourishing state “colleges of 


mal chools mto 


edueation” of wide repute and high standing. 


(The Board ot 


body, having charge particularly of the state 


State Edueation is an elective 


colleges of education. The members of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Michigan 
and of the Detroit City Board of Edueation are 
also elected by the people. An interesting essay 
on the general, although by no means universal, 
uperiority of elective over appointed boards of 
the 


might 


written with 
text. It 


make another significant chapter in the history 


educational control could be 


experience of Michigan as a 

of American democracy. ) 
Except the 

Detroit Public School Staff, 


Dr. Cody’s biography is cloaked in anonymity. 


“The 


the authorship of 


for impersonal by-line, 


This in a way is unfortunate, for the book is 


exceptionally well written—somewhat in the 
breezy style of the late William MeAndrew, 
who also was born and reared in the Detroit 


area, Who went to school at Ypsilanti, and who 


was a lite-long friend of Dr. Cody. Many read- 


ers of SCHOOL AND Society will remember Dr. 


McAndrew as past master of what may be 


called, without the slightest implication of eriti- 
cism, “educational journalese”—bright, read- 
able, witty, and entirely devoid of cant, pose, 
the 


often assoeiated with educational writings. 


and verbose, heavy-footed “dignity” so 


There is, the reviewer believes, an erroneous 


statement in the book, which he makes bold to 
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point out since it may have some importance in 
a document that is @ become an historical] 
r the Detroit 


superintendency came atter a prolonged delib 


“source.” Dr. Cody’s election to 
eration on the part of the Board of Edueation. 
Apparently there was a feeling both in the 
board and in the community that favored ealling 
to the superintendency someone who had been 
“professionally trained” for the job. Perhaps 
aus a background against which to project the 
“diamond-in-the-rough” qualities of Dr. Cody, 
the author (or authors) of the biography draws 
(or draw) the following contrast between Dr. 
Cody and the late Charles E. Chadsey, who was 
retiring from the Detroit superintendency to 


take a similar post in Chicago: 


Imported from Denver, where he had been at the 
head of the school system, Chadsey represented a 
new school of education, thought, and philosophy. 
Before going to Denver, he had received his Ph.D. 
Thus 


he came to Detroit as a crusader and reform eduea- 


from Teachers College, Columbia University. 


tor who despised the political setup in education 
whereby the schools were dominated by politically 


appointed boards. (P. 205.) 


Dr. Chadsey may have represented, and prob- 
ubly did represent, “a new school of education, 
He was a scholarly 
But he 


was not “professionally trained” either as an 


thought, and philosophy.” 


student of education and its problems. 


“educationist” in the broader sense or as a pub 
lie-school executive. His degree of Ph.D. was 
from Columbia University but not from Teach- 
ers College. American history was his major 
subject, and the degree was awarded in June, 
1897. 


with the university until 1898, and its first. doe- 


Teachers College did not become aftiliated 


torate was not conferred until some time later. 

But this is only a minor error in an otherwise 
admirable book. It is true that the author (or 
authors) could have made another point in con- 
nection with Dr. Cody’s election. If the record 
of superintendents in very large city school sys- 
tems proves anything, it proves the wisdom of 
selecting a new superintendent, not from the 
outside, but from the men and women who have 
grown up with the system, who know personally 
its intricate structure and its complex problems, 
and who are known personally by the personnel 


with whom they will work. Contrast, for ex- 
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ample, Dr. Chadsey’s experience in Chicago, or 
the brief and stor laagreer of Dr. McAndrew 
in the same city, 0 








1 more recent episodes 
in such ecitie Tis, with the suecess of 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
in Chieago, of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey in Los 


Dr. Cody in I . oO 


Angeles (at a time when that city, like Detroit, 
had to open a new school building almost every 


Rebort@. .. 
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other day), and of many other “home boys” and 
“home girls” who have “made good” as school 
superintendents. The policy, of course, is not 
foolproof (nor has the opposite policy always 
failed), but in general it seems to be the “best 
bet.” 


American democracy.) 


(Add another footnote to the history of 


WituraAmM C. BAGLEY 





THE ANTIOCH COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
ON CONDITIONS FOR AN 
ENDURING PEACE 


A CONFERENCE membership of approximately 
300, nearly a third of it teachers, spent ten 
sweltering days in Yellow Springs (Ohio), at- 
tending the first Institute on Conditions for an 
Enduring Peace at Antioch College, July 5-15. 
This audience listened to thirty nationally and 
internationally known men and women tell them 
about various problems of the postwar world; 
attended six daily seminars on Europe, Asia, 
Latin Ameriea, the United States, World Or- 
ganization, and the Small Community; indulged 
in endless arguments, discussions, bull sessions. 

And the result? 


should have emerged 


The teachers emerged—or 


with the idea that edu- 





cation was one of the most eritical of the post- 
war tasks facing us. Direetly and indireetly, 
education enters into nearly every aspect of 
postwar planning. Here are some of the out- 
standing points. 

Point Number One was made by the novelist, 
Pearl Buck, who charged that edueation as it is 
now set up has barely touched the common 
people, even in lands like ours where publie 
“The 
few,” she said, “have only continued to monopo- 
lize the benefits of knowledge for themselves 

.. they have not put their knowledge into 
simple books that the hungry people could un- 


schools presumably flourish. educated 


derstand and use.” 

Charles Wesley, president, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity; Matt 
Jackson Intermediate School, Detroit; and Ray- 


Monroe, principal of Andrew 


ford W. Logan, of Howard University, all joined 
in demanding (a) an extension of educational 
opportunities for all, and (b) specifically, sup- 
port of the proposed Federal legislation to 


equalize educational opportunities in various 
states. 

James B. Carey, seeretary-treasurer of the 
CIO, made it clear that labor is not going to be 
satisfied with merely voeational education. He 


said: 


We need to decide whether we want a nation of 
merely well fed, clothed, and housed individuals, 
who have developed no sense of beauty, cultivated 
no taste for reading, pictures, music, or other things 
which help differentiate human beings from the 
A really full 
standard of living must include more than material 
And 


courses in other than the immediately 


lower forms of purely physical life. 


satisfaction. unless our schools re-establish 
practical 
fields, which have been emphasized during the war, 
our long-range 


society will be impoverished in 


thought and feeling if not in merchandise, 


sl wo 


was that 


Point Number several 


speakers. It 


was made by 
the schools need to go 
much farther than they have yet gone in edu- 
cating the citizen for effeetive participation in 
As Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt put 
it: “Every child must be given the idea that you 
The 


first and primary role of education is to teach 


a democraey. 
have’ responsibilities in the community. 


the realities of history and government.” S. 
Burns Weston, executive director of the Post- 
Cleve- 


War Planning Commission of Greater 


land, deelared: 


We still have not managed to train leaders who 
understand what the democratic process really is; 
nor have we trained the rank and file to understand 
what the role of the democratic leader may be. It 
seems to me obvious that the only way they ean be 
trained is to give them a sample of the environment 
in which they must function as citizens, while they 


are still in school. 


Point Number Three is that in higher eduea- 
tion, especially, the curriculum must be rede- 
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Ey eee is ust be on. present-day by the Polish Labor Group under the title, “Os 
igned, and | focus must be on pre wiecim—Camp of Death. Dramatically illustrated 
ociety. Said Arthur E. Morgan, ex-president, by John Groth. 







1 ] 
tive ollege: “We must certainly teach the , : 
Antioch ¢ eg We mu certainly teac C al’s Guide to 
Quill and 


niversity, Chi 


AMPBELL, LAURENCE 
price less treasure of literature, but we cannot High School Journ : 
Scroll Foundation, Northw&@ 

, ete ; mae ae eago 11. 1944. 
Henderson, president, Antioch College, defined Sudieavore te cive theaetealenl & Sees welieeh am 
, one of the school’s most dynamic activities as it 
surveys the field of student journalism from the 


the recent pasl for their sake.” A. D. 


ne ole { 


the three pressures on edueéation today as “the 


expanding body of know ledge, the interde point of view of both the producer and the consumer 
“a ; , of mass media of Communication. 
pendenee of the world with its resulting prob 
; ‘ e 

‘ and the fact that we are not teaching ; ’ 

fj = ee ae s . ; ¥ CuurcH, RIcHARD. British Authors—A Twentieth 
‘brains’ but whole human beings. Presiden Century Gallery. Pp. 155. Illustrated. Pub 
Henderson also ealled for a redesign of the lished for the British Council by Longmans 

tional =: ; hut warned his hearer Green. May be secured from the British Over 
*dUCALIONA yrogryram, { ‘ ; 5 *< 5 A . pe : AA 
asa Hs seas Press Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
against a “too simple answer, such as the great York 20. 1943. 2/6. 

} ” “i . , 91 ¢ , }< Includes 57 modern British authors from Oscar 
ooks idea. ‘ ( alid, » said, any plan Lp aa resale ms 
book lo b vali he 2 y Pl Wilde and Thomas Hardy to Virginia Woolf and 
must recognize, not ignore, these pressures Daphne de Maurier with short lists of their books. 

e 


vhich are not only national but international. 
Essential Facts about Pre-Induction Training— 
nee were the need for international re-educa PIT-1. Pp. 18. Pre pared by the War Depart 
pees ee ee ee aan sg ; ment in co-operation with the U. 8S. Office of 
tion in such matters as race prejudice, ete., and Education. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1944. 


Other points brought out during the confer 


the serious need for rural schools to train then : 
: This bulletin presents a concise but comprehensive 
p ipils to live rich and satisfying lives in rural statement of the Army’s needs for pre-induction 
: : dine training and outlines the War Department policies 
communities and small towns. followed in promotion of the Pre-Induction Training 

DorotHy Hau SMITH ie re o 
COLLEG )DITOR . m , 

GE | wii HASWELL, ERNEST Bruce. The Mental Ward Be- 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, comes a Studio. Pp. 24. Tllustrated. Procter 





and Gamble, Division of Public Relations, Cin 
cinnati 1, 1944. 
What carving and modelling will do for sick minds. 


RECENT ‘ ‘ ee — 
JORDAN, PETER. Central Union of Europe. Pp. 
110, Illustrated. Robert M. McBride and 
7 Company, 116 East 16th St., New York 3. 1944. 


$2.00, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 





o 
. ; > > : A plan for the federation of the countries of Central 
AGARD, FREDERICK B., HEi1io Lono, and RAYMOND Europe from the Mediterranean to the Baltic and 
S. WILLIS, JR Brazilian Portuguese from lying between Russia and Germany—the 11 small 
houaght to Word inte ; 4977 >rinceton ineffectual nations which for centuries have been 
J f . iat , Pp. coche, ‘ceed by Princetor the breeding places for war and the happy hunting 
University Press. 1944. $3.00. grounds of aggressors. 
Contains an English-Portuguese, Portuguese-English e 
vocabulary of 2,000 entries, including not only the 
ba , words of ordinary — A an extremely PINTNER, RupDOLF, ANNA DRAGOSITZ, and ROSE 
usetu selection [rom such helds as commeree, icon ad aEee 1 - —s a te ‘ > 
travel military affairs, and aviation. An_ im- Kt SHNER. Supple mentary G wide for the Re : 
portant feature is that the spelling of all words vised Stanford-Binet Scale (Form L). Applied 
sb — ~ the new i ial Brazilian spelling, ap- Psychology Monographs, No. 3, of the American 
rover il ecember 9428 . ‘ Peale . e oF 
, Association for Applied Psychology. Pp. 135. 
° Illustrated. Stanford University Press. 1944. 
‘ ‘ ‘ ) $2.25; paper, $1.5( 
‘C, Stuart Gager and the Brooklyn Botanie Gar Cloth, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 
den.’’ Brooklyn Botanie Garden Record, Vol. e 
, > ie > : " llostrs . 4 oe a « eal ‘ ° 
pgete Seep ». 69-178, Tllustrated. The Sixteenth Annual Report (1943-44 The Scottish 
cassie N Y is P Art Sei I , 
»TOOK ( ) Ss » rts ¢ *10e wel ‘ . . . + . 5 
1944 “ee - X.) Institute of Arts and Sciences. Couneil for Research in Edueation. Pp. 7. 
— Published by the council, 46 Moray Place, Edin- 
e burgh. 1944. 
The Ca np of D sappearing Ven. Pp. 42. Lllus- e 
trated, ‘* Poland Fights’’—Polish Labor Group, Woopwarp, Euizaseru. Strictly Private. Pp. 
55 West 42nd St., New York 18. 1944. viii+162. Thomas Y. Crowell. 1944. $2.00. 
Based on a pamphlet issued by the Polish Under- Some interesting thoughts and suggestions from the 
sround Labor Movement, translated and published sub-deb editor, Ladies Home Journal, 
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